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THE SEASON. 

Thus far the spring has been most unpropitious 
for carrying on the operations of the ficld, and we 
fear that most of the work usually performed in 
April, has, in consequence, been thrown upon 
May, so that the labors of the present month will 
be very onerous upon the husbandman, end espe- 
cially upon such as may be weak handed. But in 
the midst of all these difficulties it is pleasant to 
Jearn, in almost every direction, that the crops of 
wheat and rye give promise of handsome yields. 





REPORT ON SPRING WHEAT. 

We commence in to-day’s paper the report 
made to the Massachusetts legislature by the Rev. 
Henry Colman, Commissioner of Agricultural sur- 
veys of that state, on the history, culture and pro- 
duct of spring wheat, and commend it to the peru- 
sal of our patrons as a most interesting document. 
Proceeding from the pen of its accomplished au- 
thor, whose practical knowledge and literary at- 
tainments so well qualify him for the task, it can- 
not fail to be as acceptable for its valuable infor- 
mation as for the perspicuity of its style. 





* CORN—We earnestly recommend to all to get 
in their corn crops as early as possible, as from 
the precarious nature of our autumns, it is impos- 
sible to make any certain calculation of exemption 
from frosts. In such a state of incertitude, then, 
it behoves us to make assurance doubly sure, by 
committing our grain to the earth at the earliest 
possible period, as even a single week might jeo- 
parda large portion of the crop. 





PUMPKINS—As this is the month when pump- 
kins should be planted, we trust that every farm. 
er who is regardful of the comfort of his stock will 
put in a goodly quantity. For early feed for hogs 
and milch-cows they are excellent, contributing to 
the condition of the first and to the milk of the last 
in an eminent degree. As every farmer and plant- 


er knows, they can be grown in the corn-field 
without materially interfering with the product of 


the corn, or making an extra demand upon the 
labor of the farm. 


POTATOES—The sooner this crop is got in 
after the month of April, the better, as by early 
planting they have a double chance of getting a 
vigorous start at the onset, and of being carried 
forward so far before the drought of summer comes 
on as to be beyond its blighting influence. 








SUGAR BEETS—MANGEL WURTZEL. 

As this month is the latest period that either of 
these excellent roots can be put in advantageous- 
ly, we most earnestly enjoin it upon our readers 
to plant an acre or two, confident if they do so, 
they will double their crops next year. With the 
same manure, labor, and culture given to potatoes, 
an acre of either will yield 1000 bushels, and 
surely there is no one but will acknowledge that 
they are profitable root crops, as any ground that 
would give 200 bushels of potatoes would yield 


five times as many bushels of either of those vari- 
eties of the beet. 


CLOVER SEED—From the greatly increased 
demand for this indispensable hand-maid of good 
farming, we think that it may not be amiss to re- 
mind farmers, that by letting their after-math go to 
seed, and curing and getting it out, they may save 
themselves a very heavy annual tax, to which they 
are now subjected for clover seed, and as “a pen- 
ny saved is two-pence gained,” the effort to do so 
is worthy of every consideration, especially in 
those times of pecuniary embarrassment, -when 
money is so hard to get, and all possible outlays 
that can be should be avoided: 





\ 

Genernovus—We yesterday noticed a small wa- 
gon in which a woman and eight or nine children, 
from the infant of 6 months to the girl of 14 years 
of age, were seated, surrounded by a few articles 
of furniture, passing up Market street, drawn by a 
miserable looking nag, by whose side walked a 
man and boy clothed in rags, and apparently in a 
complete state of despondency. At the corner of 
Calvert street, some gentlemen who were struck 
with the distressed appearance cf the whole party, 
stopped the man, and learned from him that he was 
the father of the family, and was on his way 
from Caroline county, Md. to the state of Indiana, 
where he hoped to settle and support his wife and 








pone — 
children. To yr gt this j he had no 
money, nor any o means of conveyance than 
the wagon and on or ‘was conduct 
ing. The si ity ir appearance soon 
drew a conden them, who sympathized with 
their distresses, and a collection being proposed, & 


gentleman was appointed to receive contributions, 
who soon obtained a considerable sum of money 
from the by-standers. But they did not stop here, 
for proceeding along Market street from Gay to 
Howard, they called upon thé various store-keep- 
ers, and had the satisfaction, ‘atthe conclusion of 
their charitable labors, of placing in the hands of 
the poor man the sum of $125,-besides a consid- 
erable quantity of clothing. The distressed fami- 
ly, who entered the city almost in a state of starv- 
ation, were sent on their way rejoicing, and who 
will no doubt, in their far-off home, bless the kind 
strangers who relieved them in the hour of need. 


[Baltimore Sun. 

[The above was most appropriately designated 
a “generous” act by the editor of the Sun, and while 
we give every credit to our fellow-citizens who thus 
humanely came to the relief of a family of fellow- 
mortals in distress, we cannot help expressing the 
opinion that if the legislators of our state had 
heretofore been influenced by motives of patriot- 
ism, and imbued with the enlarged views of states- 
men, there would be no necessity for such emi- 
grationss for every poor man would, ia his fami- 
ly of children, find substantial helps; who instead 
of being burthens upon him, and of keeping his 
nose to the grind-stone, would largely contribute 
to increase his income. 

Let us bring the case home. Here is a family 
of a man, his wife and eight or nine children, lite- 
rally driven, by his necessities, from our state, in 
a condition of the most pitiable wretehedness.— 
This man with the help furnished by his family 
alone, could have attended one million of silk 
worms, which would, without interfering with his 
other agricultural labors, have yielded him wp- 


wards of 300 Ibs. of raw silk, the money value of 


which would be rising $1,200. Does not this 
simple fact clearly illustrate the blindness of that 
policy, which withholds encouragement froma 
branch of industry calculated to confer so many . 
blessings upon our community ? There can be 
but one answer to this question —Editor Farm- 
er & Gardener.} 


What is the best ofall things? Virfue, becatise 
without it there is nothing good. 
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HISTORY OF CULTIVATION OF SPRING |have been made for years that wheat could notbe| In 1834, George Dickenson, of Deerfield, ob- 


_ WHEAT. 

By the Rev. Hy. Colman, Commissioner of A- 
gricultural Surveys of the state of Massachu- 
sells. 

Spring Wheat is of unsettled origin. It was 
brought from the island of Sicily into Great Bri- 
tain in the year 1778 ; and was then denominated 
Siberian wheat. The designation under which it 
was known in Sicily was ¢rimenia, or three months 
wheat. There are at least fifty different species 
of spring wheat known im England. They are 
probably all of them slightly marked varieties of 
the same original. The grain is generally small- 
er than that of winter grain ; its flour is of a dar- 
kercolor, and abounds more in gluten; and its 
nutritive qualities compared with winter wheat are 
as 94 to 95}. In weight it is not usually so hea- 
vy as winter wheat, the latter sometimes weigh- 
ing 75 |bs. to the bushel, the former weighing a- 
bout 60. The Black Sea wheat, however, a spring 
wheat, has weighed 65 lbs. to the bushel. In taste 
it is sweeter, but the bread made from it is nei- 
ther eo white nor light as that from winter wheat. 
Spring wheat is a most valuable grain, especially 
for its early maturity. Remaining on the ground 
so short a time, it escapes many of the perils from 

"frost, insects, and other circumstances to which 
winter wheat, requiring nearly a year to come to 
maturity, is exposed. The different kinds of 
wheat are, like all other plants, modified by cir- 
cumstances of climate, svil, and cultivation; and 
winter wheat, by being planted in the spring, from 

a sort of instinctive tendency in plants to accom- 

modate themselves to their situation, will, after 

one or more plantings become summer wheat, and 
ripen the same season in which it issown. The 

incipal distinctions among wheats are into red 
and white kinds, and into thin or woolly cheffed, 
or otherwise bald or bearded. The white and 
thin skinned are preferred for bread, the flour be- 
ing more delicate, and commanding a higher price 
in the market; but the red is more hardy ; and 
the bald is deeméd less liable to mildew than the 
bearded. In respect to diseases there is no kind 
which has not in some cases escaped disease, 
when other kinds have suffered ; and there is none 
which has not in its turn suffered when other 
kinds have escaped. As far as the diseases of 
wheat and the accidents to which it is liable are 

‘extraneous to the plant itself, whether arising from 

atmospheric influences, from insects, or from pa- 

rasitical fungi or planta, the seeds of which may 
have been conveyed from other plants in the 
neighborhood, all or any of the different kinds of 
wheat may be alike affected. The diseases of 
wheat may likewise be hereditary ; and, as in an- 
imals, they may become aggravated in successive 
generations when propagated continually from the 
game stock in the same situation. The same kind 
of wheat planted year after year on the same 
farm or vicinity is liable to degenerate, or to be- 

. come subject to disease ; and therefore the best 
cultivators’ recommend an occasional chaoge of 
seed; and care should be taken to obtain that 
which is healthy. That very extraordinary care 
in selecting the finest, plumpest, and most healthy 

product for seed might as in other cases prevent 
the deterioration of the plant is scarcely to be 
uestioned, 

Cultivation in Massachusetts.--Complaints 


pril, and reapt Ist of August. 


raised in Massachusetts ; but it has continued to 
be raised to some extent throughout New Eng- 
land. On newly cleared and burnt lands it has 
always sucéeeded ; and one of the best farmers in 
Wew England asserts, that it is ordinarily as suc- 
cessful as other crops, under good cultivation; this 
farmer's wheat crops, for amount to an acre; have 
rarely been exceeded in any part of the country. 
{t may be an encotragement to refer to crops 
which have been raised in Massachusetts. 

In 1814, Bezaleel Taft of Worcester county, 
states, that he had been accustomed to grow spring 
wheat for fifleen years; and his crops averaged 
from 12 to 22 bushels. For three years preced- 
ing, the town in which he resided produced a 
thousand bushels per year. 

In the scme year Jno. Lowell produced 22} 
bushels to the acre ; Josiah Quincy 15 bushels ; 
P. C. Brooks, 14 bushels, The average yield in 
the town of Shrewsbury was 12 bushels to the a- 
cre. John Jenks, in Salem, obtained more than. 
44 bushels on two acres ; and in West Newbury 
the amount of wheat sown was 178 bushels—the 
extent of land 89 acres; the produce 1956 bush- 
els, or nearly 22 bushels to the acre. 

In 1815, in Danvers, the yield of wheat was 
at the rate of 26 bushels tu the acre. 

George Osgood of Andover, speaks of having 
raised wheat for the fifteen years preceding, and 
of his crops having averaged 20 bushels to the a- 
cre. 
In 1816, Silas Pepoon, of Stockbridge, raised 
great crops of spring wheat on light soils, and ob- 
tained 25 bushels on seven-eighths of an acre— 
Four bushels sown gave 92 bushels 12 qts. of an 
excellent grain weighing 64 lbs. to the bushel— 
Much of the soil of this region is of a limestone 
formation. The crops of wheat, in the remarka- 
bly cold season of 1816, were every where pro- 
ductive. 

In 1817, Jacob Rice, of Shrewsbury, produced 
$6} bushels on one acre and 4 rods of land—85 
bushels to the acre. Accounts were received this 
year from all parts of the state of large crops of 
spring wheat, particularly from Berkshire and 
Worcester counties. In West Newbury, 58 a- 
cres of land produced 1325 bushels, or 22 bush- 
els to the acre. Moses Emery, of the same town, 
raised $3} bushels to an acre. 

In 1819, Wm. Jackson, of Plymouth, says he 
is as successful in raising wheat as any other crop, 
and obtains 18 to 25 bushels to the acre ; and that 
any land which is suitable for upland mowing is 
adapted to this crop. In 1822 he obtained 22 
bushels to an acre. In 1823 from 1 «cre and 146 
rods, 50 bushels. 

In 1821, C. Green, of Mansfield, obtained 16 
bushels to the acre, weighing 56 lbs. 4 oz. to the 
bushel. 

In 1818, I. Simpkins, in Brewster, Cape Cod, 
obtained 22 bushels to the acre; sowed 25th A- 


In 1819, Payson Williams, of Fitchburg, from 
1 1-8 acre obtained 28 bushels’$0 qts. In 1825 
this same farmer obtained 37 bushels to the acre, 
weighing 65 Ibs. to the bushel. 

In 1830, Tristam and Henry Little, of Newbu- 
ry, obtained 34} bushels to the acre. 
; In 1828 or 9, in Lynn, twenty-five bushels 





tained 19} bushels to the acre. William Thurlow, 


of West Newbury, obtained $0 bushels to the a 


cre. Payson Williams, of Fitchburg, who h 
distinguished himself by his productive “a 
tion, 55 bushels to the acre. 

The past year, 1837, F. Knight of West News 
bury, obtained $2 bushels to the acre { Joseph P. 
Leland, of Sherburne, $2 bushels 14 quarts to ap 
acre. Payson Williams, of Fitchburg, $8} bushs 
els: Eldad Post, of Lenox, 49 bushels. ; 

The above statements show how constap 
and successfully spring wheat has been cultivated, 
within the state. ‘They might be much extended; 

Selection of Seeds—I have suggested the ims 
portance of an occasional change of seéd, With. 
out a careful selection of early, well-formed, and 
healthy plants, all crops have a tendency to dege- 
nerate in the same soil. A change of soil appeats 
to produce a change in the habits or constitution 
of the plant, and impart to it new vigor. Besides 
this, diseases are propagated and aggravated by the 
continued cultivation of the same plants on the 
same land. From well known experiments it is 
settled that the condition of plants may be kept up 
and their vigour and productiveness improved by 
extraordinary care in the selection of seeds ; but 
as this extraordinery care is not likely to be be- 
stowed by the great mass of cultivators, we re- 
commend as the best substitute an occasional 
change of seed. 

The small round black seed of the tares often 
‘found in wheat, resembling in size an onion seed, 
and which are a great pest both to the crop and to 
the land, cannot be floated off in water, nor sepa- 
rated by any common wire riddle. A farmer in 
Edgartown, states that he has a sieve made of 
parchment pierced with small holes, by which 
these seeds are easily separated ; and a farmer in 
Northampton is stated te have invented a machine 
by which all these impurities, tares, chess, &c. 
are effectually removed. This, if true, will prove 
highly valuable, as the seed cannot be made too 
clean, as well on account of the growing crop as 
of the flour. Garlic within my knowledge, does 
not prevail in New England. 

Preceding crops—Good crops of wheat have 
been obtained after corn, potatoes, and ruta baga. 
In England wheat crops, or wheat are termed 
white crops. Wheat, oats, barley, &c. usually 
follow turnips, and in these cases the manure is 
applied to the preceding or green crops. Turnips, 
Swedish turnips, cabbages, and all the Brassica 
tribes, are great exhausters of the soil ; but in G, 
Britain they are usually eaten on the land by 
sheep, and the land is enriched by the deposits of 
the sheep. The best crops of spring wheat with 
us have been obtained alter potatoes highly ma- 
nured. Fine crops likewise have followed indian 
corn and broom corn. In such cases, sometimes, 
the land is simply harrowed, and the wheet put 
in with a harrow ; but this is slovenly cultivation; 
and, though respectable crops are in this way oc? 
casionally obtained, it cannot be recommended., 

(To be continued.) : 





OIL FROM VEGETABLES—A discovery has 
been made in England, by which oil may be obtain- 
ed in greater abundance from the seeds of v 





were obtained to the acre. 


bles by applying to them diluted muriatic acid.— 
NV. Y. Star. 
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[From the Yankee Farmer.) 


THE GRAIN WORM. 

Mr. Cole—If the history of the grain worm or 
fly is obtained, it will be gathered in detached frag- 
ments, as it is probable no one individual has at 
his time any very extensive knowledge of them. 
| have taken a great interest in relation to them 
from the time I first became acquainted with them, 
and have enquired into their history, as tv the 

where they were first discovered, the length 

of time they have been known, whether they 
have ever been known prior to their present visit, 
and how extensive a portion of country they have 
spread over. The information obtained is quite 
ve and indefinite. I have, however, a few 


A respectable gentleman who has resided in the 
northerly part of New York for eight years past, 
slates that “the fly committed some depredations 
about the lakes six years ago last season, and that 
he had since heard of it in the easterly part of the 
state of Vermont, and along the St. Lawrence riv- 
er, and that they still continued to do more or less 
damage vpon the same farms where they were 
first discovered.” The first that they came under 
my notice was in 1832, in some of the upper 
towns vpon the Connecticut river. In 1833 they 
made their appearance in Gilead, Bethel, and 
towns adjacent to the White Mountains. In 1834 
they were very destructive in Bethel and Rumford, 
and made their appearance on farms along the An- 
droscoggin, in Dixfield, Canton and Livermore, 
and also upon the Saco and Sandy rivers, and have 
since continued to progress in an easterly direc- 
tion, but how far 1 do not know, but they appear 
to have spread in an easterly and north-easterly 
direction from 20 to $0 miles in a year, and in 
1835, $6 and 37 they have extended, from the 
best information I can obtain, at about the same 
rate. I have been informed by a gentleman who 
has resided in the upper Provinces of the Cana- 
das, that they are very destructive to their crops, 
so much so that the Catholic inhabitants have be- 
sought t!.e priests to interpose their petitions in 
behalf of their crops. 

I suppose the fly to be a native of this country, 
and has existed about the great lakes by deposit- 
ing its eggs in some kind of wild grain that may 
have grown there; and as agriculture has extend- 
ed in that direction until it has reached them, and 
they have found in the heads of wheat good re- 
ceptacles for the deposit of their eggs, and that 
from the facilities thus afforded for the propaga-" 
tion of their species, they have spread until they 
have at length assumed: their present formidable 
sipect; or they may be of foreign origin, and 
brought on to the Canadas in foreign grain. 

As relates to the history of the fly, these few 
facts are all I have learned fora certainty. Its 
first appearance in the spring or summer, although 
it may have. wintered in the form of a grub, has 
been that of a fly, about the time the wheat 
heads make their appearance above the leaves. A 
person not acquainted with them would suppose 
there were three kinds of flies which bore some 
resemblance to each other, but these are the male 
and female in different states of maturity. The 
female is larger than the black fly well known to 
those who visit our forests the last of June. Its 





belly and exterior parts are of an orange color, its 
Wings nearly the length of a mosquito’s, and near- 


ly the same color. The male is somewhat small- 
er (as is the case with all the species of flies) and 
of a darker color, feeds upon the grain and espe- 
cially upon rye, if there are any scattering heads 
among the wheat or near by, and even upon fields 
ata distance from the wheat field. I have never 
seen any of their eggs deposited in the ears of 
rye, but it.prefers to feed upon the kernel while it 
is growing; I have seen a hundred upon the same 
head. It requires about the same degree of heat 
and length of time to hatch them from their eggs 
and bring them to a proper state to deposit their 
eggs, that it requires for wheat to vegetate and 
grow to the blossom. The flies commence lay- 
ing their eggs a short time before the blossoms 
appear, and the last season were actively engaged 
depositing them from ten to twelve days. The 
egg when first deposited is so small as scarcely to 
be discovered without the aid of a magnifying 
glass ; it is alittle elliptical and nearly of an or- 
ange color. It soon increases in length and shows 
some signs of life,and when disturbed its motions 
are oscillatory. It is then to all appearance, a 
smooth grub about $-16ths of an inch in length. 
I have seen them upon the top of full grown ker- 
nels, but they are usually by the side of them, 
and often several with the same kernel. They eith- 
er suck the nourishment from the kernel or are 
poison to it. I have never discovered the least 
incision in the kernel. It curves where they lie 
against it, and does not fill. If the grain stands 
ull fully ripe and the heads turn down, many of 
them drop out. After the grain is fully ripe, their 
ravages are over for the season, and after the grain 
is harvested, no farther injury is sustained, except 
that the kernels that are partially filled shrink more 
in proportion than the ful! grown kernels. 

After threshing my grain which was last of Oc- 
tober, 1 took a table spoonful of the grubs and 
mixed them with soil from the wheat field, and 
kept them there two months:; a part of them have 
been exposed to the weather the whole time since. 
Upon examination they do not appear to have un- 
dergone any alteration. The other part of them 
were moistened and placed upon the roof of a 
building, spread thin in a pan, through one of our 
early culd nights and frozen. Then I mixed some 
wheat with the soil and kept them in the best sit- 
uation to vegetate the wheat. The grain came 
forward and grew finely. The grubs were also 
doing well, when by an accident farther observa- 
tiogs were suspended. Some of the grubs were 
one-fourth of aninch in length. Their external 
covering seemed partially transparent—there was 
a dark speck near one end of them, and if | was 
not deceived, some appearance cf wings, inside 
the covering. These results are very different 
from my expectations. Two years since I harves- 
ted my grain very damp, and it heated in the mow. 
I thrashed two bushels and winnowed it in the 
wind, and after it had lain in the pile an hour per- 
haps, the top of the pile was alive with worms or 
catterpillars about three-eighths of an inch long, 
with a row of bristles sticking up along their backs 
from their sides. These [| supposed to be wee- 
vels, as the grubs are called. 1 now am satisfied 
that their metamorphosis is from the grub to a fly. 
One point is certain, that they retain the form of a 
grub throngh the winter and two months in the 
spring. I do not know that the fly deposits any 
eggs after dark, but from my observation, the most 





active time with them is between sunset and dark» 
and in cloudy weather. 

To destroy this insect, or prevent its ravages is 
truly of almost vital importance. The, applica- 
tion of lime is doubtless of great utility if applied 
at a suitable time, notwi ing its general fail- 
ure the last season, . Some have supposed that as 
the grub is an animal substance, the alkali destroys 
it, but this isa mistake. The lime.does not reach 
the grub, nor does the moisture which may.be om 
the grain, after having become alkaline.. If the 
heads of wheat are white with lime, it does not 
prevent the fly from depositing its eggs or destroy 
the eggs after they are deposited; and indeed it is 
impossible to destroy the grubs after deposited, 
without destroying the grain with them. The 
beneficial results from sowing lime are in conse- 
quence of the particles of lime which fall upon 
the wings of the flies and corrode their thin and 
extremely delicate texture, and thereby render 
them useless to the flies, and they: fall upon the 
ground and perish. These being the facts, it is 
evident that three things are requisite to the benes 
ficial results of sowing lime: 1st, that it be suw- 
ed before the flies have deposited their eggs. 2d, 
that the flies are present upon the grain. $d, that 
the air is filled with fine mist that may moisten 
the wings of the flies. Whenlime is applied un- 
der these circumstances, it may be considered an 
efficient remedy. But this combination of circum- 


‘stances seldom occurs; hence, the different effects 


of its application, and also the diversity of opin- 

ions in relation to its application. 1 wovld not 

however discourage its use. Ashes applied ander 

similar circumstances will be beneficial in prapor- 

tion to its alkaline properties. Early sown grain, 
unless it is very forward, is most likely to. be ine 
jared by them. The last season grain sown.the 
last week or ten days of May was not injured by 

them, while all sown previous to that was more 

or less injured by them in the vitinity of their 
ravages. It is certain that their rayages have been 

greatest on plains and intervale or meadow lands, 

But I presume the difference results more from 

the forwardness of the grain than from any other 

consideration. IJthink I have heard it stated thag 
this difference resulted from the agitation of the 
grain by wind. This is a mistaken notion. My 

grain that was most injured by the flies was inal- 

most as airy a situation as the top of Mt. Blane, 
the air being always in motion when it can be 

perceived upon the hills around. I have heard it 
recommended to burn the chaff and straw. This 

would do if the fly does not deposite its eggs any . 
where except in wheat, and all of them would be 
secured with the straw and chaff, and all who 
grow grain would be influenced to come into the 
measure. Late ploughing has been recommen- 
ded. This will eflect nothing unless they are 
all shaken from the grain when it is Lbacvested, 
and then it would be a doubtful experiment. 

1 do not know as it is necessary to extend my 
remarks any, farther, but will recommend the 
following machine as the most practicable method 
of destroying them and.preventing their ravages. 

I have noticed that the fly when upon the grain 
will not move until approached very near, and 
then when disturbed invaziably rises to fly. to an- 
other head, which induced me.to see if they could 
not be taken in netting. [therefore placed some 
thin cluth upon some sticks, and passed it over 
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the grain, brushing lightly as I passed along, and 
found it to sueceed beyond my expectations, and 
am satisfied the machine here recommended will 
rg the grain of every farmer by whom it is 
used. 


SPECIFICATION. 


ist. Two wheels, 5 feet diameter, made as light 
as possible, the felloes 2 inches deep, 1 inch thick 
on the concave, the convex stirface reduced near- 
ly to an edge. 

2d. An axle-tree of light wood, 16} feet long, 
2 inches square. 


Sd. Two shives 10 feet long, 1} inch square 
diameter, tennoned into the axle tree 4 feet from 
each wheel, the opposite ends converging nearly 
or quite together; these are to guide or propel the 
car. 

4th. Three slats, 24 feet long, pass through the 
exile tree at right angles with the shives, or perpen- 
dicularly and moveable, fastened with a thumb 
screw or key, one in the centre and one near each 
wheel. 


5th. A rod upon the upper and lower ends of 
the slats, 15 feet 8 inches long. 


6th. ‘Two other rods placed upon the ends of 
some arms from the centre of the slats, the lower 
one above the fills, both equidistant from the two 
first; forming a *alf circle. 


7th. Cover this frame with suitable cloth, so 
that it shall form something similar to half a bat- 
ting cloth whea upon the reel with both ends 
closed. 


8th. Place a good brimstone match once in a 
foot along the axle-tree; light them up, and the 
machine is ready for operation. 


“The machine is to be pushed before the opera- 
tor-at a brisk walk. The lower rodshould brush 
the grain about six inches from the tops. As the 
machine passes over the grain the breadths should 
lap a little, and it shonld be used as soon as the 
fly makes its appearance, between sunset and 
dark, for several nights in succession, not howev- 
ever till the heads of wheat appcar above the 
leaves. The fill of shives will pass through the 
cloth, and the upper edge of the cloth ought to 
pass forward of the lower, and elevated a little by 
’ the support of wires. After having pissed over 
the grain in this way, the flies will be found suf- 
focated upon the canvass of the car. 

There is a prospect that many of the insects 
might be destroyed in a very simple manner, ani 
not attended with much expense by placing can- 
vass or boards in the wheat fields, the boards co- 
vered with molasses, oil, or any ingredient of a 
sticky nature that will draw them to it; or indeed, 
perhaps they may be poisoned inthis way. Last 
season, in the height of the fly time, one of my 
neighbors oiled his chaise top, which did not im- 
mediately dry in. The flies collected upon it by 
thousands and stuck fast to it, but they were prin- 
cipally of the smaller kind, which }] suppose to be 
males. ‘The chaise stood near a wheat field, and 
the oil appeared to attract the flies to it in great 
swarms. I! therefore believe that many might be 
destroyed in this manner, at least I think it is wor- 
thy the notice of wheat growers, and therefore 
have introduced it, that those who may not fur- 
nish themselves with a machine may perhaps 





lessen their ravages by the introduction of some- 
thing of this character. 
Yours, respectfully, 
LEONARD NORCROSS. 
Dizxfield, (Me.) Feb. 27, 1338. 





NEAT CATTLE. 


Report by Mr. W. A. S. North, of Schenectady, 
at the New York Agricultural Convention, on 
Neat Catile. 


In drawing up the following remarks in pursu- 
ance of a resulution of the Society, passed at their 
last meeting, your committee have had some diffi- 
culties to encounter, the greatest of which has 
been the want of that personal communication 
with each other, which the importance of the sub- 
ject demanded, and whichhes compelled them to 
put off the drawing up of the Report to theslast 
minute. Of the many subjects relating to rural 
economy hich were submitted to the different 
committess at that meeting, there is none more 
immediately interesting to the great body of agri- 
culturists, than the one intrusted to your commit- 
tee, tu wit, the present state and future improve- 
ment of Neat Cattle. [t is a subject which appears 
to be less understood, and to have received less 
attention, than auy other, “and is most complete- 
ly identified with our agricultural’ prosperity and 
with the comforts, and the very continuance of 
life.” That this kind of stock constitutes a great 
proportion of the wealth of the country may be 
inferred from the fact, that ovr state alone, ac- 
cording to the census of 1835, contains 1,835,771 
cattle. It will hardly be expected that your com- 
mittee should go into a particular history of all 
the known breeds of cattle, and of all their pecu- 
liar properties. Such a course would do in wri- 
ting a treatise on cattle, but in the present case 
would only tend to confuse the mind of the inex- 
perienced breeder. Your committee therefore 
have thought it advisable to confine themselves iu 
the performance of the duty assigned them, to 
giving a short general description of the most 
common kinds of cattle among us, as well those 
imported as our native stock, noting their good 
and bad points, and by stating the disadvantages 
and losses attending a careless and unskilful course 
of breeding, rearing, and feeding, endeavor to get 
up a spirit of reformation and improvement among 
the agricultural population; thereby increasing 
their wealth, and adding to the subsistence and 
comfort of all classes of the community; and if, by 
means of our report and those which shall be read 
here to-day, the farmers could be induced to em- 
ploy more capital, and to exert more care and 
skill in all the various branches of agriculture, 
and particularly to the one under consideration, 
it would greatly add to the productiveness of their 
farms, and their wealth. Many books have been 
published, detailing the great improvements made 
and still making in England in neat stock, but 
they cannct be expected to be in the hands of our 
farmers, and it will be our aim in this report, in 
some degree, to make up this deficiency, by en- 
deavoring to slow wherein our native stock are 
deficient, and recommending to them a better and 
more profitable course of breeding. To begin 
then with the most numerous and least profitable 
breed, the native cow. “They are a mixture of 
every breed, and the intelligent and observing 


, 
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breeder, sees in them traces of almost all the 
English varieties, such perhaps as they were be- 
fore science and attention had improved th 

such as might offer to the American breeder’ the 
original materials of their most improved and 
valued stock, but requiring more time and perh 

more talent, skill and attention, than the Ameéri- 
can farmer would be willing to bestow on the 
subject, and yet necessary to enable him to artive 
at the same result. This mixed breed are tot 
very celebrated for any thing; some of them are 
good milkers as far as quantity is concerned, but 
as to quality of the milk and aptitude to fatten, 
they generally fail. Their calves are of diminutive 
size, rarely giving more than 20 lbs. per qr. whien 
killed, at four weeks old, and if reared, of slow 
growth, seldom coming in till the third year, and 
then requiring two or three years more to give 
them standing and character, such as it is in the 
dairy. As to their characteristic marks, they are 
small, short bodied, thin and coarse haired, steep 
rumped, slab sided, having little aptitude to fat- 
ten, or to lay the faton the right place.—There is 
another class of native cow, although distinctly 
marked, (as the horns are wanting,) yet this want 
will hardly entitle them to be considered a dis- 
tinct breed, deserves to be meationed in the 
enumeration of the native breed. Descended 
from the Galloway or Angus cattle,a long while 
ago,t hey still retain among all the crosses to which 
they have been subjected, some of the marks and 
good puints for which their ancestors are still cél- 
ebrated—that is to say, they are a docile, thrifty, 
hardy hind of animal, with much the same faults, 
as to form, of those above described, though per- 
haps more compact, shorter in the leg, a middling 
thick hide, and withal easier fattened. They are 
few in number compared with the horned cattle. 
There is one other species of the native cow, to 
which it is only necessary to direct your attention, 
as they are nearly as much celebrated in the sandy 
tract of country about Albany and Schenectady as 
the improved short horns themselves, the one for 
their beauty and gvod poiats, the other for their 
homeliness and bad points. They are peculiar to 
the sandy soils of our country, running wild in 
the woods in the summer, and picking up a 
miserable subsistence in the barn yard in the 
winter. They are along legged, raw boned, nar- 
row hipped, sharp backed, steep rumped, slab 
sided, coarse haired, worthless race, and exacily 
answer the description of those kind that came up 
out of the river of Egyptin the time of Pharoah— 
“They are poor, ill-favored and lean fleshed, such 
as were never seen in all the land of Egypt for 
badness.” It is notlikely that any improvement 
will be made in this kind of animal, the nature of 
the soil, the habits of growing the coarser kinds 
of grain, the fuddering of straw in the winter, and 
pasturing in the woods in summer, peculiar to the 
inhabitants, (they ought not to be called farmers,) 
of the Pine bush, will for years to came prevent 
any permanent amelioration of their condition. 
If at any time, the spirit of improvement should 
enter into the calculations of these peaple, they 
might by judicious crossing, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of roots and vegetables to their stock for a 
great part of the year attain to something more ree 
spectable in this branch of business. This then 
appears to be the character, and these the qualifi- 
cations of our native stock.” Notwithstanding 
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their defects, “most valuable selections might be 
made from them, and these crossed by bulls of 
the improved breed, would furnish perhaps the 
most useful stock for the practical man, who was 
not prepared to pay the high prices inseparable 
from imported stock.” And it will be advisable 
to select cows, either from stock feeding in the 
neighborhood, or from those sorts that are best 
calculated for the nature and situation of the soil. 
The grand secret of breeding is to suit the breed 
to thesoil and climate. It is because this has 
not been attended to, that those breeds which 
have been invaluable in certain districts, have 

roved altogether profitless and utterly unworthy 
efculiure in others. Let that breed then which 
js most profitable and best suited to the farm be 
ascertained, and having succeeded in this, strive 
to improve it to the ntmost, by selecting and breed- 
ing from those which to beauty of form, unite the 
more essential qualities of possessing kindly 
skins, of weighing most in the valuable parts, 
together with a disposition to lay fat on the best 
points, as well as to fatten in a short period of 
time. The term “kindly skin” means a soft mel- 
low skin, yet firm to the touch, and is as different 
from the hard, dry skin of some cattle, as it is 
from the loose, flabby skin of others. The sense 
of touch, or the art of judging of the disposition 
to fatten, has been wrought to such perfection, 
that any well informed breeder can, on examining 
Jean beasts, tell with tolerable certainty in what 
parts they will or will not fatten. The improved 
short horns are in all respects the most profitable 
species of animal to cross with the native cow in 
situations where the soil is rich and Juxuriant.— 
They are good milkers, quick feeders, arriving at 
early maturity, and affording the greatest propor- 
tion of good meat to its offal; from the thickness 
and softness of hair with which this breed is cov- 
ered, they endure without suffering the severity 
of our weather; but to the full development of all 
their properties, and to obtain their most valu- 
able returns they should be well cared for and fed 
upon a full bite of grass. That this valuable 
breed of cattle have not been more generally 
sought for as a cross with our native stock is ow- 
ing in some degree, to their intrinsic value in 
comparison with others. It is true the first cost 
of pure bred animals is high, but when it is con- 
sidered how extensive is the influence of a bull, 
and how many improved animals may be yearly 
obtained by his services, the remuneration is most 
abundant. A very fine pure breed bull may be 
obtained for from two to three hundred dollars, 
and such an animal at three years old, may with- 
out injury to himself wait upon fifty cows. In 
those neighborhoods where such an animal is 
kept, the half bred yearlings bring from ten to 
twenty dollars, and in some cases thirty dollars. 
Our farmers only want to believe this fact to act 
upon it. But how make them believe it? Why 
let those gentlemen whose tasts, whose considera- 
tion for the farmer, weose love of doing good and 
whose means are sufficient, purchase such an ani- 
mal, and allow his neighborhood a discriminative 
use of his services till conviction followed the 
evidence thus brought home to them. This has 
been the practice of your committee, who have 
allowed the industrious and inquiring farmer the 
use of their bulls for a few years past, without 
collecting the amount professedly charged for 








their services, and they now generally pay the 
service fee cheerfully, and the work of improve- 
ment is in our sections of the country rapidly 
going on. Another reason why the improved 
short horns are not more eagerly sought for by the 
great mass of farmers, is the idea that they require 
more food and will not keep so easy as the native 
cow. Now, if they pay better, and in proportion 
to the extra feed they require, and no one will 
deny that they do, this objection falls to the ground. 
The truth is, that as long as the slovenly style of 
farming of the present day prevails, as it does in 
too many districts of the state, this objection will 
continue tobe urged.» There is yet very little 
good farming or systematic rotation of cropping 
pursued, either by our large or small! farmers. The 
land is taxed to its utmost as long as it will bear 
an average crop of any thing,and when complete- 
ly exhausted, it is seeded down with five cr six 
pounds of Timothy and Clover to the acre, and 
Oats or Buck Wheat, and if,as is generally the 
case, the griss is light, it is pastured until it re- 
covers again in some measure by the manure 
dropped upon it, or till it is covered with a heavy 
growth of moss, which turned under in the right 
time will, after a fashion, enable it again to under- 
go the process of cropping. Until this system is 
abandoned, and more attention paid to keep pas- 
ture lands in better tilth, and the growing of root 
crops for winter fodder for neat stock, it is almost 
useless to attempt to improve the breed of cattle, 
or any thing else. Even the aristocratic race of 
the short horns in such cases would be compell- 
ed to knock under, and in process of time, by 
hard fare and inattention, would get back to the 
point from which skill and science, and care and 
attention first rescued them, and gave them their 


present elevated station among the brute creation. 


Let it be remembered that a good bite of grass in 
summer, and generous feeding in winter, is neces- 
sary to the full developement and profitable cul+ 
ture of the short horns. Where this cannot be 
had, and the land is light and subject to drought, 
the beautiful little Devon will best find its value, 
and though not so good a dairy cow, yet she is 
the source of the finest working oxen, perhaps in 
the world. The Devons have also a claim to 
quick feeding, and a maturity much earlier than 
any unimproved breed. They are said to be the 
Aboriginal breed of Great Britain, and are there 
highly valued, and make most delicate beef when 
fatted. On lands of the above character, the cross 
between the Devon bull and the native cow would 
no doubt succeed admirably. These two varie- 
ties, the improved Short Horns and the Devons 
belong to different soils, and are suited to different 
purposes, and both are extremely valuable in the 
situaiions to which they are adapted. The Gal- 
loways are also a breed well fitted, hy reason of 
their hardihood, kindly feeding, and much endur- 
ance to the severity of our winters, and the misery 
of our barn yards. They are a very haadsome 
breed of cattle, straight and broad in the back, 
round in the barrel, and full in the rib, in which 
points they will compare with any breed. They 
lay their fat upon the most valuable parts, and 
though the feed be short, and the winters long, 
they will do well and thrive—-The Ayreshire 
breed are also said to feed kindly and profitably. 
in districts where others could not be made to 
thrive atall, uniting to a greater degree than any 


other breed, the supposed incompatible properties 
of yielding a great deal of milk and beef. They 
are new comers, but bring with them a good re- 
port, and if they maintain the same excellent 
character for the dairy in our warmer climate, 
which they have gained at home, they may become 
the favorite stock of the country, though it is 
more than probable that when transplanted from 
their moist climate and poor soil to our warmer 
climate and richer soil, they will lose their su- 
periority as milkers, and begin to accumulate 
flesh. The Hereford and Holstein breeds are 
partially known, in this country, and what Titile 
is known is not much to their credit. The for- 
mer is no milker, the latter gives abundance of 
milk, but it is very poor; they are slow to feed, 
slow to move. and yet slower in attaining matu- 
rity. The Alderney, though ill-shaped, is emphat- 
ically a better cow than either of the two last men- 
tioned, always poor herself to emich the milkpail, 
and though a great feeder yields very little milk; 
that milk, however, is of an extraordinary excel- 
lent quality, and gives more butter than can be 
obtained from any other cow. The above enu- 
meration contains the description of all the breeds 
of cattle that we are familiar with, either person- 
ally or by reputation, that have been imported into 
the country for the purpose of crossirg with our 
native stock. Of them all, your ‘committee are 
of opinion, that the Improved Short [orns, for the 
rich and fertile valleys, and the North Devons, 
for the higher but sweeter feed of the uplands, 
are the most profitable of all to cross with our na- 
tive stock. They have heen the longest in the 
country, and experience has proved their worth, 
The Galloways are probably next in importance, 
and the day may yet come when the hills of 
Franklin and Essex, and the whole Northern 
frontier for which they are admirably calctilated, 
may be covered with them. [t only remains to 
conclude this report, and in the words ofa Lineuln- 
shire farmer, we would say to -those who are, or 
would be, engaged in the husmess of rearing 
stock of any description—“It should be an inva- 
riable rule to breed from small boned, straight 
backed, healthy, clean, kincly skinned, round 
bodied, and barrel shaped animals, with clean 
necks and throats, an’! little or no dew lap, care=, 
fully rejecting all those which may have heavy 
legs and roach backs, together with much appear- 
ance of offal.” W. A S. NORTH, 
Chairman of the Committee on Neat Stock. 





Cut Worm.—In some years these larve are ve- 
ry destructive to the [Indian corn, and of all the 
contrivances for destroying them, which we have 
seen, that of Parke Shee, of Delaware county, in 
Pennsylvania, is the most simple and the most 
expeditions. A pair of old wheels from a cart or 
wagon, are fitted with several projections like the 
cogs of a spur wheel in a mill, which are so for- 
med as to impress in the earth a hole four inches 
deep. The smooth track which the wheel makes 
on the soft ground, induces the worm in its noc- 
turnal wanderings to follow on till it tumbles into 
the pit. It cannot climb out, and the hot sun de- 
stroys it,— Farmer. 
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TOMATOE. 

“There is perhaps no vegetable of equal value, 
0 little-known and cultivated in this country, al- 
though we are happy to observe that it is rapidly 
coming into notice. There is no vegetable easier 
produced, none that better rewards the labors of 
the planter. 

It has been in use as an article of luxury, either 
raw or stewed, in soups or fricasees, for gravy or 
catsup, for pickles or sweetmeats in the southern 

of the European Continent. In France and 
taly as well as in many of our eastern cities, the 
tomatoe or love-apple is highly relished and ex- 
tensively employed in various culinary prepara- 
tions. They are esteemed by all, salutary as an 
article of diet, and | am acquainted with some in- 
stances among my acquaintance, and with many 
others through the medium of different publica- 
tions, in which the free use of them was followed 
by rapid and permanent convalescence from dis- 
ease of the liver. Indeed as a dietetic luxury, its 
utility is so great and so varied, that few who 
have once adopted its use, can be prevailed upon 
to dispense with it. 

The tomatoe plant isa native of the tropical 

rts of our continent, but will flourish in our 
fociunde on a good soil with a very little expense 
of time and labor. The plant of the larger varie- 
ties grows luxuriantly and bears enormous quan- 
tities of fruit. Itis stated by the Ohio Farmer, 
that aman near the city of New York received 
$1800 for the tomatoes he produced from half an 
acre, in 1886. They may be produced from the 
seed in the open air on a warm soil, but in order 
to have them in season and the frnit fine and ma- 
tured, the seed should be started in a hot-bed, and 
4ransplanted as soon as the weather will admit. 
If you sow the seed in the open garden, let it be 
done as early in the spring as may be without 
endangering the young plant to injury from frost. 
Sow in rows or plant in hills about 2, 2} or $ 
feet apart, according to the size of the variety, or 
the fertility of the soil. If they come up too 
thick thin them out. Three or four stalks are 
sufficient for each hill. Keep free of weeds and 
stir the ground occasionally and they will grow 
with great rapidity. As the plant is of the trailing 
kind, they will require to be supported on a frame 
of some kind when the branches become so large 
as to settle on the ground; in order that the fruit 
may be more fully exposed to the sun and air. 
Such exposure will greatly promote the perfection 
of the fruit. A few hills on a rich soil will sup- 

ly a small family. From seven hills of the 
Be Red. Tomatoe, cultivated last summer on a 
black muck wheeled into my garden I picked 14 
bushels of fruit. 





Lime on rpoTraTors.—Our friend says, “I Jearn- 
ed on enquiry of a quiet, experimenting and sciev- 
tific man, that raised potatoes of the best quality, 
by simply dropping into the hole with the pota- 
toes when he planted them, about half a pint of 
slacked lime, he never knew the crop to be bad 
in quality or small in quantity.” 

I tried lime after this fashion, and had nota 
few horse laughs from old potatoe planters for so 
daing. ~ 

Well, “ Let them laugh that lose, for they who 
win will laugh.” 1 did win; for where for many 
years before | had raised potatoes of the very 





worst quality, in the old way, with the lime dress- 
ing alone, I raised potatoes of the very best kind. 
My Chenangoes were uniformly dry, sweet and 
abundant, The results were the same the two 
past seasons, both on a light, sandy loam, and on 
a stiff, clayey ground. Lime put into the hill, 
manured with rock-weed, will, it is believed, 
counteract the bad effects resulting from this kind 
of manure. Try it, farmers, believe me this ‘ex- 
periment’ will not rob your pockets; try it. One 
good potatoe is worth two bad ones for man or 
beast.—Portland Farmer. 





Economy or MANURES.—Parkhurst, an emi- 
nent British farmer and agricultural writer, who 
resided some years near Ba!timore, in speaking of 
our economy in manures, says, that 

“The farm yard manure in that country (the 
United States,) is of little value ; for it is ill-mana- 
ged, the straw weak, and the generality of horned 
cattle so poor, that their dung is light and worth- 
less.” 

Now if this charge be true, as there is too much 
reason to believe it is, let us not scold at the ex- 
posure of our fault, but set to work in earnest to 
remove the reproach, by making our straw strong- 
er, our cattle in better condition, and eur manure, 
consequently, more abundant and valuable. 


THE BERKSHIRE CROP OF OATS. 


In the New England Farmer of February last, 
we published from the Berkshire Star, an extraor- 
dinary crop of oats on eight acres, averaging 91 
bushels to the acre. We soon after received 
from a correspondent at Hartford some inquiries 
respecting them, which we promised to answer as 
soon as we got the necessary information; and 
for that purpose we wrote immedately to the en- 
terprising farmer, whose answer we subjoin. 


[V. England Farmer. 
Great Barrington, March 15, 18388. 


Dear Sin—In answer to your inquiries, the 
land that the oats grew upon isa gravelly loam, 
but very little gravel however. In 1880 I puta 
small coat of barnyard manure on the land ;— 
ploughed and planted it to corn. The year fol- 
lowing | sowed it to oats and stacked it down, and 
put about 1} bushels of plaster on the oats to 
the acre. The $ years next following, I used it 
for pasture. The first year of pasturing I used 
about 1} bushels of plaster to the acre. In 1836 
I ploughed it shallow, dragged it well, and planted 
it to corn. I had a great growth of corn, but the 
early frost very nearly destroyed it. In the spring 
following I split the hills as usual; dragged it 
well; about 4 of the lot is quack land, (we sup- 
pose land infested with quitch grass) that I plongh- 
ed three times after harrowing, the rest but once. 
I sowed my oats, 24 bushels to the acre, and har- 
rowed the quack part well, six times; the other 
part four times. | sowed 1} bushels of plaster to 
the acre, immediately after the oats were up.— 
One.thing J] consider very essential in order to 
keep land in good heart; when J till I till it well, 
and when I use for pasturing, I do not overstock 
my land with cattle or sheep, in order that my 
Jand shall have a good coat of grass left on the 
ground in the fall, so as to keep the land warm 
through the winter, and serve for manure. The 
oats weighed $53 Ibs. to the bushel. One thing 








I would mention, at every time I ploughed m 

quack land, I applied the harrow iaunediaialy a 

ter. Yours, with respect, ; 
JONAH A. HURLBERT, 


FEEDING BEES. 


Sometimes bees need feeding even as late as to 
the first of May, when the weather is cold. 
lifting a hive it may be judged by its weight wheth- 
er it contains any honey of consequence; if very 
light, bore a hole into the side near the top with a 
small gimlet, then run in a very small stick or 
knitting needle; in this manner you can learn 
whether there is honey enough or not. If there 
be very little or no honey, the bees should be fed 
until the weather becomes warmer. We once 
fed two swarms of bees for several weeks, until 
the first of May ; we then thought that they could 
collect their food, as the flowers were in bloom, 
and took no more care of them, but at the close 
of a week’s cold weather, most of the time stor- 
my, we looked to them, and found that they had 
starved. But few persons consider how much 
bees are affected by the weather and the state of 
vegetation. We have weighed hives of bees 
most every week during the warm season, and 
every month in the cold season, and from these 
experiments we have gained much valuable infor- 
mation in managing them. We have had bees 
gain 12 lbs. per week to the hive in the first of 
April, and the same hives lost 5 or 6 Ibs. in a week, 
about the 20th of May, when the apple trees 
were in full bloom. In the first case the weather 
was very warm and pleasant, and the willow and 
the red flowering maple (in some places called 
soft or white maple) were in bloom. In May the 
weather was so cold that scarcely a bee left the 
hive. We have known bees to éat up the honey 
and starve in August, on account of a severe 
drought, there being but few flowers, and those 
having but little honey When it was very dry, 
a hive would lose as much in a week in August 
as they would in the same time in winter. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
MELONS. 


The countries in the world most celebrated for 
melons, are the plains of Bokkara, composed 
principally of sand; the Island of Cyprus, similarly 
constituted; and the Delta of Egypt, composed of 
the fine sands and sediment brought down and 
deposited in a course of centuries by the river 
Nile. Dr. E. D. Clark, in his travels in Egypt 
and Syria, gives an interesting account of the 
melon cultivation on the Nile. The bed of this 
long river contains abundance of sand-banks, sub- 
ject to changesand shifting, from the annual 
floods by which they are formed. As the water 
recedes aiter the floods, these banks are gradually 
left dry; and are immediately occupied by the 
Fellahs,as melon beds. Pigeons’ or doves’ dung, 
which birds abound in Egypt, is mixed in proper 
quantities with this sand, and the products are 
astonishing. Dr. Clark affirms tliat when ripe, 
an extensive bed of these melons perfumes the.air 
to a great distance; and as the vessel in which he 
sailed from Rosetta to Acre, was freighted with 
this fruit, the fragrance was almost overpowering. 

A gentleman, a few days since, assured us that 
the finest melons he ever raised or tasted, were 
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' are very fond of them. 
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wn onabank of pure sand thrown from a well 
atthe depth of about twenty feet.. Manure was 
mixed with the sand, and the seeds then planted. 
Three of the melons weighed above 60 Ibs. or 
more than 20 Ibs. each. There is no plant that 
seems tore to delight im a sandy soil than the 
melon. To arrive at perfection it requires great 
heat, and this a sandy soil gives to a greater degree 
than any other. Few good melons are raised in 
the western part of this state; might not the 
‘nantity and the quality be increased by planting 


, manured sand, as in the above described in- 


stances? “We think it well worth a trial. 


THE SCOURS IN HORSES. 


Mr. L. Tucker—Having been a subscriber 
for. your Monthly Farmer since its commence- 
ment, and been gratified with the perusal of its 

es, | wish you success in your efforts to pro- 
mote the farming interest of our country. Being 
more used to the practice of farming than the the- 
ory, or the use of the pen, I will only inform you 
of one experiment, and ask a few questions.— 
Last fall there were several cases of scours in 
horses in our place. One of my horses was at- 
tacked with it, and had become very weak be- 
fore it came to my knowledge. I put him on dry 
hay, and gave him a small mess of carrot tops, 
cut fine with a knife, and mixed with ground oats 
and salt, to make it palatable. 1 was induced to 
try the above, from the astringent taste of the 
carrot tops. I gave twomesses and saw no more 
of the scours; but as it was the only case I had, 
J cannot say the carrot tops cured him, but think 
it was. 

There was something said in a former number 
of the Farmer, of the artichoke. From the re- 
marks, I thought it different from what we call by 
thatname. We havea root we call artichoke, 
which | intend to try some experiments with.— 
It is a great producer, and cattle, sheep and hogs, 
The only objection to 
them is, that they cannot be eradicated when once 
admitted into the soil. The only use they have 
been recommended for is pickles. ‘They remain 
in the ground where they grow, all winter, with- 
out being injured by frost. 

I tried my hand at roots last season, and had a 
complete failure by planting when the ground was 
too wet, followed soon by a severe drought; but I 
intend to try again. My carrots did the best. 

DAVID SWICK. 

Ovid, Feb. 26, 1888. 


HOOF-AIL. 


Mr. Tucker—Having seen in your February 
No. of the Monthly Farmer, a notice soliciting in- 
formation in regard to a disease that has made its 
appearance among cattle, called the Hoof-Ail, or 
Foul in the Foot,—a disease that | had an oppor- 
tunity some years since to become acquainted 
with, and saw many experiments tried, and at last 
found what, 1 think, is the cause. We succeeded 
in curing nearly all that we operated upon, and 
all that had not gone so far as to have their hoofs 
crack off, or separate the hoof from the live flesh. 

The disease originates from a small pipe that 
lies under the small hoofs or dew-claws, that can 
be cut out as easily as the pipe to a ting-bone on 
a horse, and with equal safety. There should be 





some care in cutting, not to cut across the coris, 
but make the incision up and down, and the up- 
per end as far as the mal hoofs, and cut carefully 
dgwn on each side till you can get the most or all 
of it out. Putin the wound some rosin and oil 
as warm as you can without burning, and keep 
the foot dry. 

N.B. The pipe is, if not too ntuch affected, 
white, and resembles a cord or nerve,-and is about 
the size of a goose-quill, and in all two or three 
inches in length. Jt can be known froma cord 
by hooking into it and raising it up, you will find 
it not tight but easy to move. ‘Those that have 
cattle affected with this disease will do well to 
make the search the first opportunity, and. they 
will readily discover the cause and-how they 
should proceed in the operation. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Cheshire, March 28, 1838. 
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STOCKING KNITTING. ' 
BY GRANT THORBURN. 


Were men in the day of prosperity to look out 
for adversity ; in the hey-day of summer to lay up 
for winter; werethere no drunkards, nor foolish 
spendthrifts— our world would soon lose the 
slanderous nick-name of being miserable. Were 
one-tenth of the money that is spent in buying 
and tuning piano-fortes laid out in knitting nee- 
dles, and onefourth part of the time that is lost in 
giggling, employed in making stockings, J verily 
believe the balance of trade would be in our fa- 
vour, and you would not see so much splendid 
misery walking up Broadway. I do not think, 
Mr. Editor, you ever saw a piano in the habita- 
tion of the Friends, nor did you ever see any 
splendid misery there. 

But to return to the system of stocking knit- 
ting. I verily believe that if all the women in 
town and in the country were to commence knit- 
ting, before seven months the balance of trade 
would be in our favor. At present it is sadly the 
reverse : bills on London fifteen per cent. above 
par. Now, I think the suspension of stocking 
knitting lies deep at the root of this evil. In the 
good old times when Washington was President, 
his lady was not too proud to knit stockings for 
her general. Then we had only one hosiery 
store; now we have upwards of two thousand 
stocking shops. Then the mother and girls knit 
stockings for all the family ; now it is computed 
that two millions of dollars are sent to Europe 
every year, to clothe the feet and ankle bones of 
the New Yorkers alone. This one article is 
sufficient of itself to kick both the beam and ba- 
lance of trade in our faces. Thenour flour went 
to Europe by the hundred thousand. barrels per 
annnm, now we beg from the hungry Hessians a 
bushel of wheat or a chaldron of rye. You know 
Mr. Evitor, that whether they are right or wrong, 
my head or my pen is always ready to defend the 
weaker sex. [| speak not to their blame; it is 
that greatest of all tyrants, Fashion, that-has dri- 
ven industry from the door. I wish them to look 
back on the days of unsophisticated employ ment; 
for they are never happy, (those dear sisters) ex- 
cept their feet, their hands, or their tongues, are 
in motion. Neither would we see so many grey- 
headed spinisters wearing foreign hair; for these 
cold-hearted bachelors who reckon every thing 





by dollars and cents, would find it more profitabl 
to take to themselves wives who woul sade” 
their stockings, patch their coats, and put ta@ap-~ 

ple in the heart of a dumpling, than..to. live, ina 
state_of single unhappiness. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER.“ ™ 
The proprietors of this paper have a few, com- 
plete sets of this work on hand, which..they will 
dispose of at the reduced. price of 50.a-set.— 
They are half bound and comprise each 15°¥6"* 


a ra 


umes, The American Farmer, it will be recol-'., 
lected, was the pioneer in agricultural improve- 
ment in this country, being established-ip 1849, 
by John S. Skinner, Esq., to whosé-talents and in- 
dustry its pages are indebted” for,’ péthaps, the 
most valuable collection of agri¢Ufiural, matter to 
be foand in any work extant. Those who desire 
to possess themselves of this valuable work will 
make ‘early application'as the number for sale is 
very limited. 











GROUND PLASTER OF PARIS, 
Of superior quality, in bbls. on hand and for sale by 
JONA, ELLICOTT & SONS, 
south end of Patterson st. 


NAHLIA ROOTS. 
The subscriber can furnish any quantity of DAHLIA 
ROOTS to the number of one ¢ recommended to 
be a choice variety, all of the double kindyand fram the 
well known nursery of Samuel! Reevs, Esq’r. near Salem, 
New Jersey. 1! can also furnish from the same nu 
very superior APPLE TREES for epring planting, 
if orders are given in soon for them. Peach Trees 
cannot be furnishod from the said nursery before nex. 
fall. J. S. EASTMAN, .« 


NEW BALTIMORE SEED SPORE. 

THE Sabscriber having located himself in Grant street. 
near Pratt, three doors in the rear of Dinsmore & Kyle's 
Grocery Store, takes this early method of ivformin pie 
friends and the public, that he has commenced the GA - 
DEN AND FIELD SEED BUSINESS, and solicits a. 
portion of public patronage. He has on hand andintends 
keeping, at ali times. a constant and general assortment of 
the very best FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, a pert 
of the latter, being of the last year’s importation, and all 
the growth of 1837. 

Also GARDEN AND FARMING TOOLS, of van- 
ous kinds; a few barrels of ITA1.1AN Spring WHEAT; 
BADEN CORN, raised, and carefully selected by Col. 
Mercer—DUTTON; MANDAN; SIOUX; AND EAR- 
LY SUGAR COKN: CLO. ER; TIMOTHY, ORCH- 
ARD, & HERD’S GRASS SEEDS; BUCK WHEAT; 
OATS; MILLET, WHITE DUTCH CLOVER; LU- 
CERNE; TREFOIL; SAINFUIN, ENGLISH RYE 
GRASS, &c. &e. ; 

Farmers, Gardeners, Merchants, Captains of Vessels, 
and others, are invited to give him a call, as they can be 
supplied not only with Field and Garden Seeds of alj 
kinds, but also with PLOUGHS; HAKROWS. STRAW 
CUTTERS ; CORN S!iiELLEKS; WHEAT ‘PANS; 
WHEAT CRADLES, &c. &c., together with all other - 
kinds of useful implements of Husbandry, manufactured 
and kept constantly fur sale by Juhn T. Durding &€o. 
at their Agricultural Store, also in Grant street. Or- 
ders fur articles in the above line by mail or otherwire, 
shall be faithfully and punctually.executed. , 

THOMAS DENNY, 

Grant street, 3 doors in the rearof Dinemore & Kyle's. 
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~ +. MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 


The subscriber has from 25,000, to “30,000 Morus 
Multicaulis trees now growing at his residence, with roots 


x b pare h he will sell on moderate terms 
se ' 
— EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 


3 years old, which will be ready for sale this 


sorted sizes, from $4 to $15 each, comprising of the old 
common Bar Shear, Winand’s Self Sharpener ; Woods 
& Freeborn’s patent, all sizes, ‘‘Davis’,” ‘‘ Sinclair & 
Moore's” improved Hill Side Ploughs, highly esteemed 
for turning the furrow down hill, with wrought or cast 
shears; Wheat Fans, of various sizes and patterns, from 
$15 to $50 each, warranted to separate the garlic from 
the wheat; Corn Shellers, from $12 to $20; Cutting 
Boxes, from $7 to $50 each ; Corn and Tobacco Cultiva- 
tors, large and small; Expaiiding do., Wheat Cradles, 
warranted to have fingers of the natural growth, and 
Grass Scythes, &c. &c.; Castings, of all descriptions and 
patterns, by the Ib. or ton, to.suit customers, allow- 
ing a liberal discount to merchants buying to sell again— 
fuala which will be furnished on the most pleasing terms 
1 od every article warranted to be of the best quality, in 





rier Garden Seeds. Instore, superior Timothy and Orehe 
ard Grass Seed and Seed Oats. All implements in the 
agricultural line will be furnished by the subscriber, as 
good and on as reasonable terms ascan be had in this city, 
with a liberal deduction to wholesale purchasers. Like- 


Reeves’ Nursery, New Jersey. 
JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN, 


Pratt street, Baltimore, 
feb 20 Between Charles & Hanover sts 





size and ver 
roughl 


A NEW-FOUNDLAND SLUT. 
For sale, a large size New:Foundland Slut, of large 
handsome. Her color is black. She is tho> 





broken to the gun, and in pup to a bull dog; price 


$20. Regniee of the editor of the Farmer and Gardener, 
Baltimore, Md. ap 17 


wise will receive orders for Fruit Trees from Mr. 8. © 
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